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Presbyterian  Women  in  Eastern  Xanbs 

Looking  back,  through  the  memories  of  nearly  twenty  years,  I 
see  a young  girl,  at  the  close  of  a lovely  summer’s  day,  seated  with 
Mrs.  Browning’s  poems  in  her  hand.  All  through  the  hours  of  the 
drowsy  afternoon  she  had  been  reading  Aurora  Leigh,  and  now  as  the 
sun  was  setting  she  threw  herself  upon  the  grass  in  tears. 

Since  she  could  not  be  Mrs.  Browning  and  write  Aurora  Leigh, 
what  was  the  use  of  living  at  all?  The  supremely  lovely  life  had 
been  lived  and  all  others  seemed  commonplace  to  her  eager  girlhood 
vision.  It  was  not  merely  gush  of  sentiment,  but  very  genuine  deep 
feeling  that  prompted  the  spasm  of  tears.  Her  newly  awakened  con- 
sciousness of  life,  its  burdens  and  its  beauty  was  struggling  for  ex- 
pression, her  dawning  sense  of  social  service  longed  for  some  sphere 
in  which  to  work  out  the  effervescing  thoughts  and  impulses  that 
surged  within  her  and  the  noble  poem  had  served  the  purpose  of 
making  somewhat  more  definite  and  clear  her  confused  sense  of  life’s 
values.  Gradually  time,  the  teacher,  and  the  wise  guidance  of  older 
heads  led  her  to  see  that  though  an  American  girl  of  today  become 
not  another  Mrs.  Browning,  nor  write  another  Aurora  Leigh,  there 
yet  remained  gracious  and  noble  tasks  to  be  done  and  lovely  lives 
to  be  lived.  The  instinct  of  hero  worship  is  as  deep  seated  in  our 
natures  as  the  need  of  love,  and  surely  of  all  the  impulses  that  can 
come  to  young  women,  to  lift  them  up  out  of  petty  living  and  thinking, 
and  set  their  feet  in  a large  path  of  service,  the  record  of  the  heroic 
lives  of  our  missionaries  forms  one  of  the  most  compelling. 

One  turns  from  the  story  of  a faith  so  strong  that  it  falters  not 
at  cruel  obstacles,  to  find  one’s  own  faith  strengthened,  one’s  own 
problems  made  easy.  The  record  of  lofty  purpose  and  generous 
service  speaks  with  winning  power  to  draw  us  also  into  larger  under- 
standing of  God’s  claim  upon  our  lives. 

When  we  read  of  one  who  with  her  frail  woman’s  hand  has 
lightly  brushed  aside,  as  a thing  not  to  be  considered,  ease  and  com- 
fort, and  the  many  things  one’s  soul  holds  dear,  that  that  same  hand 
may  grasp  cruel  conditions  and  make  them  lovely,  yielding  vanities 
that  it  may  wield  real  power,  we  too  gain  a truer  sense  of  life’s 
values. 

To  read  the  story  of  one  day  spent  in  some  far  darkened  corner 
of  the  earth  by  a devoted  woman,  to  see  her  capable,  calm  meeting 
of  vexed  conditions,  her  resourcefulness,  her  loveliness  to  the  unlovely, 
to  enter  into  the  atmosphere  of  cheerful,  peaceful  service  which  sur- 
rounds her,  is  to  come  back  into  one’s  own  place  with  increased  devo- 
tion and  power.  When  we  make  up  the  sum  of  all  that  splendid  work 
which  our  Presbyterian  women  have  wrought  in  Eastern  lands,  let  us 
not  fail  to  add  all  that  they  have  done  for  us  who  abide  at  home.  Let 
us  remember  how  thinking  of  their  faithfulness,  we  ourselves  have 
grown  more  faithful,  recalling  their  gentle,  intelligent  ministry,  we  too 
have  grown  to  larger  service,  and  seeing  their  generous  expenditure 
of  time  and  love  and  strength,  we  have  taken  up  the  conditions  of  our 
own  lives  to  dedicate  them  anew  to  this  glad  work  of  making  the 
kingdom  of  men  like  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Let  us  pass  in  review  some  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  our  own 
Presbyterian  Church  in  foreign  lands. 


JAPAN 

Mrs.  James  C.  Hepburn. 

Mr.  Speer,  in  his  most  valuable  little  book,  “Presbyterian  Foreign 
Missions,”  says,  "The  first  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
Japan  are  still  living,  beloved  by  all  who  know  them  in  America, 
where  their  present  home  is,  and  in  Japan,  where  their  memory  is 
sweet  among  foreigners  and  Japanese  alike.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn 
are  the  sole  survivors  of  the  earliest  company  of  our  missionaries  to 


Mrs.  James  C.  Hepburn. 

China,  where  they  worked  at  Amoy  from  1841  to  1846  and  they  have 
seen  the  whole  development  of  mission  work  in  Japan,  Dr.  Hepburn 
having  arrived  in  Japan  in  1859.”  The  Historical  Sketch  of  Missions 
in  Japan  says : “The  work  in  Japan  has  just  passed  its  half  century  mile- 
stone. A grand  celebration  of  this  event  was  held  Oct.  S-io,  1909. 
During  the  past  fifty  years  tremendous  changes  have  taken  place 
in  Japan  politically,  intellectually,  socially,  religiously.  A new  nation 
has  been  formed  and  Christianity  has  been  one  of  the  leading  factors 
in  the  re-creation.  Count  Okuma,  Japan’s  leading  statesman  now 


living,  in  an  address  at  the  above  celebration  said  that  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  West,  in  its  missionary  representatives  and  by  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  Japan  never  took  wide  views  nor  entered  upon  wide 
work,  but  under  their  influence  and  inspiration  the  nation  has  been 
led  to  world-wide  thoughts  and  world-wide  work.  The  success  of 
Christian  work  in  Japan  is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
infused  the  Christian  spirit  and  ideal  into  almost  the  entire  nation, 
and  by  its  being  the  means  of  putting  into  the  last  fifty  years  of  its 
history  an  advance  equivalent  to  that  of  a century.” 

The  gracious,  sweet-faced,  gray-haired  woman  whom  many  of  us 
have  heard  and  loved,  has  been  a vital  part  in  all  these  mighty  changes. 
Her  life  and  thought  have  been  woven  into  this  making  of  a new 
nation,  and  behind  all  the  political  upheaval  and  educational  progress 
we  can  trace  the  constructive,  quiet  work  of  this  woman  and  others  like 
her,  who  in  home  and  school  presented  to  the  Japanese  women  and 
children  ideals  of  Christian  life  and  conduct. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn  fell  heir  to  all  the  bitter  hatred  which  had 
been  fostered  in  the  Japanese  by  the  unwise  behavior  of  the  Jesuit 
priests.  Francis  Xavier  had  gone  to  Japan  in  1549  and  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a group  of  other  missionaries  who  presented  to  the  people 
a faith  so  little  differing  from  their  own  that  it  was  easily  accepted 
and  converts  were  made  by  the  thousands.  There  was  finally  a violent 
reaction  and  the  opposition  to  foreign  influence  of  any  kind  became  so 
intense  that  there  was  inscribed  over  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  where 
the  last  surviving  group  of  priests  and  converts  had  sought  an  unavail- 
ing refuge,  this  declaration  : “So  long  as  the  sun  shall  warm  the  earth, 
let  no  Christian  be  so  bold  as  to  come  to  Japan  and  let  all  know  that 
the  King  of  Spain  himself,  or  the  Christian’s  God,  or  the  great  god 
of  all,  if  he  violate  this  command,  shall  pay  for  it  with  his  head.”1 

Even  so  late  as  1868,  nine  years  after  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn  had 
settled  in  Kanagawa,  a few  miles  from  Tokyo — then  called  Yeddo — 
there  appeared  an  edict  declaring  the  “wicked  sect  called  Christian  as 
strictly  prohibited”  and  signs  remained  posted  on  street  corners  as  late 
as  1873,  pronouncing  death  to  all  who  had  accepted  Christ.  It  was  into 
this  atmosphere  that  Mrs.  Hepburn  came,  transforming  a few  rooms 
of  an  old  Buddhist  temple  into  a Christian  home.  There  could  be  no 
direct  missionary  work  in  those  earlier  years.  They  were  set  to  the 
hard  task  of  waiting  and  preparing  the  ground  for  the  abundant 
harvest  that  has  since  been  given. 

There  was  at  times  very  fierce  opposition  and  Mrs.  Nevius  in 
her  account  of  the  year  she  and  her  husband  spent  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hepburn,  tells  of  Mrs.  Hepburn’s  being  seriously  wounded  by  a 
stone  thrown  at  her  as  she  was  riding  through  the  town.  But  those 
noble  pioneers  of  our  faith  were  not  of  a timber  to  be  daunted  by 
persecution  or  delay.  Mrs.  Hepburn  in  a hundred  womanly  ways 
disarmed  the  inherited  hatred  of  the  people  and  led  the  women  to 
love  and  believe  in  her. 

In  1862,  it  was  considered  wise  to  leave  Kanagawa  and  a prop- 
erty was  purchased  for  the  mission  in  Yokohama,  just  across  the 
bay.  There  they  lived,  quietly  influencing  all  who  came  into  home 
and  dispensary  and  there  Mrs.  Hepburn  won  her  name,  “The  mother 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,”  by  her  kindness  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
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ships  which  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Yeddo.  There,  while  her  husband 
was  carrying  on  his  medical  work,  preparing  his  dictionary  and  trans- 
lating the  Biole,  she  lived  her  life,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  service 
and  sacrifice.  In  1872,  the  Women’s  Society  of  Philadelphia  took 
Mrs.  Hepburn  under  its  care.  When  the  Hepburns  first  went  to 
Yokohama,  they  found  an  insignificant  fishing  village.  Now  there  is  a 
city  of  350,000,  with  churches  and  schools,  largely  the  outgrowth  of 
their  devoted  work. 

In  Mr.  Rankin’s  “Hand  Book  and  Incidents  of  Foreign  Missions,” 
which  I quote  from  Mr.  Speer,  we  read  on  one  occasion,  “After  his 
(Dr.  Hepburn’s)  rented  temple  had  been  cleansed  of  its  idols  and 
rooms  fitted  for  occupancy,  while  unpacking  and  arranging  his  goods, 
he  received  a visit  from  the  officials  who  made  a demand  for  his 
Chinese  books  which  he  refused  to  deliver  up  and  would  have  appealed 
to  the  U.  S.  Consul,  but  the  demand  was  not  pressed.  While  making 
their  inspection,  a picture  of  the  crucifixion  was  found  which  some 
friend  in  N.  Y.  had  sent  Mrs.  Hepburn.  This  discovery  was  thought 
at  first  a mishap,  but  instead  of  confiscating  the  contraband  picture, 
to  the  surprise  of  its  owners,  the  men  were  curious  to  know  the 
significance  of  the  two  thieves,  who  they  were,  and  so  forth,  which 
led  to  an  explanation  of  the  whole  transaction,  why  Jesus  was 
crucified,  what  brought  Him  into  the  world  and  why  Christians 
worshipped  him.  This  was  the  first  Christian  sermon  ever  preached 
by  an  American  missionary  to  a Japanese  audience.” 

In  studying  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Japan,  one  is 
again  impressed  with  the  way  in  which  political  events  and  the  treaties 
of  statesmen  have  been  made  to  work  out  the  will  of  God.  From  that 
eventful  day  when  Commodore  Perry  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of 
Yeddo  with  his  four  American  men-of-war,  on  to  the  journey  of  the 
embassy  of  Japanese  young  men  to  the  west  in  1871,  the  edict  which 
made  it  a capital  offense  for  a Japanese  to  leave  his  country  having 
been  revoked,  all  things  have  worked  to  the  final  open  door.  Verily 
there  are  no  secular  events. 

For  many  years  our  work  in  Yokohama  was  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  James  Hepburn,  whose  wisdom  and  devotion  were  blessed  with 
rare  success.  A beautiful  stone  church  erected  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hepburn  and  their  friends  was  dedicated  in  1891. 

In  1893  they  returned  to  America,  having  given  a life  time  of 
service  to  Japan. 


SIAM. 

Mrs.  Harriet  N.  House. 

Mr.  Speer  says  in  his  “Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions,”  “From  the 
beginning,  Buddhism  has  been  a selfish  religion  of  pure  individualism. 
It  has  always  taught  doctrines  which  can  only  result  in  the  destruction 
of  all  social  joy  and  progress;”  and  again  he  says,  "One  of  the  worst 
influences  of  Buddhism  has  grown  out  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion. No  woman  may  hope  for  blessedness  or  salvation  as  a woman, 
she  can  onlv  look  forward  to  being  born  in  some  fresh  turn  of  the 
wheel  of  life  as  a man.  Her  social  status  is  accordingly  fixed.  This 
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symbol  of  the  wheel  is  the  proper  symbol  of  Buddhism  as  the  symbol 
of  Christianity  is  a cross,  the  one  a religion  of  indefinite,  eternal,  un- 


Mrs.  Harriet  N.  House. 

accomplishing  monotony;  the  other  a living,  active,  direct,  transform- 
ing power;  the  one  a sensuous  dream;  the  other,  a ministry  of 
sacrifice.” 

Upon  the  little  known  country  of  Siam,  which  occupies  the  central 
part  of  the  region  lying  between  China  and  India,  with  Burmah  on 
the  west  and  Cochin  China  on  the  east,  this  incubus  of  hopeless  Bud- 
dhism has  rested  in  heaviness  for  ages.  In  southern  Siam,  Buddhism 
is  especially  placid,  hopeless,  unimpressionable. 

Thither  in  1847  came  the  Rev.  S.  R.  House,  M.  D.,  and  his  wife, 
Harriet  N.  House,  as  the  missionaries  of  our  church. 

They  were  at  first  so  greatly  tried  by  the  hostility  of  the  king,  no 
one  even  daring  to  rent  them  a house  for  fear  of  the  king’s  dis- 
pleasure, that  they  were  about  to  leave  Siam.  Their  teachers  were 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  they  were  harassed  and  tormented 
on  every  hand,  when  the  death  of  the  king  brought  to  the  throne  one 
who  had  been  taught  English  and  science  by  a former  American  mis- 
sionary and  whose  attitude  was  most  distinctively  friendly. 

No  country  has  been  more  quietly,  more  peaceably  opened  by  mis- 
sionaries than  Siam.  Mrs.  House  was  soon  able  to  write  home  of  the 
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courtesy  and  kindness  shown  them  by  princes  and  nobles,  of  all  oppo- 
sition removed,  of  throngs  coming  to  the  house  to  receive  books  and 
of  perfect  freedom  to  go  where  they  would,  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
love  of  Christ. 

No  eastern  land  has  been  more  grateful  in  acknowledging  its  in- 
debtedness to  American  missionaries,  none  more  generous  in  gifts  of 
money  and  land  than  Siam.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  Presby- 
terian mission  at  Siam  has  received  more  money  from  the  Siamese 
King,  princes,  nobles  and  common  people  for  the  maintenance  of 
educational  work  than  it  has  received  from  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  America. 

Mrs.  House  was  one  of  the  foremost,  one  of  the  most  consecrated 
and  useful  of  those  who  gave  to  Siam  its  first  real  schools  and  intro- 
duced the  ideals  and  impulses  which  have  wrought  so  mighty  a change 
in  the  whole  spirit  of  rulers  and  people. 

This  statement,  which  the  Regent  in  1871  made  to  the  U.  S. 
Consul  at  Shanghai,  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Seward,  is  proof  of  the  spirit 
which  she  and  her  co-workers  brought  to  their  task : “Siam  has  not 
been  disciplined  by  English  and  French  arms  as  China  has,  but  the 
country  has  been  opened  by  missionaries.”  And  surely  in  this  state- 
ment which  the  new  king  had  prepared,  we  see  the  compelling  power 
of  the  gentle  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ : “Many  years  ago, 
the  American  missionaries  came  here.  They  came  before  any  Euro- 
peans and  they  taught  the  Siamese  to  speak  and  read  the  English 
language.  The  American  missionaries  have  always  been  just  and  up- 
right men.  They  have  lived  with  the  Siamese  just  as  if  they  belonged 
to  the  nation.  The  government  of  Siam  has  great  love  and  respect  for 
them  and  has  no  fear  whatever  concerning  them.  When  there  has  been 
a difficulty  of  any  kind  the  missionaries  have  many  times  rendered  val- 
uable assistance.  For  this  reason  the  Siamese  have  loved  and  respected 
them.” 

Mrs.  House  writes,  “When  we  first  came  to  Siam  not  one  woman 
or  little  girl  in  one  hundred  could  read.  One  day  a very  bright,  in- 
teresting little  girl,  twelve  years  old  perhaps,  came  to  our  boat  to  see 
the  strangers  and  when  asked  if  she  could  read  she  did  not  answer  yes 
or  no,  but  with  surprise  exclaimed,  ‘Why!  I’m  a girl!’  as  if  we  ought 
to  have  known  better  than  to  ask  such  a question.”  Mrs.  House  with 
Mrs.  Mattoon,  began  the  first  zenana  teaching  ever  attempted  in  the 
east,  when  in*  1851  she  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  king  to  come  to 
the  palace  and  instruct  some  twenty-one  of  his  young  wives.  The 
class  was  continued  for  three  years  and  who  may  tell  the  seeds  sown 
in  those  darkened  understandings?  In  1873  the  Girls’  Boarding  School 
was  opened  at  Wang  Lang,  a residence  district  five  miles  north  of 
Sumray. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  work  of  the  mission  had  been  confined  almost 
altogether  to  the  capital,  Bangkok,  “the  Venice  of  the  Orient,”  but 
now  as  the  women  of  the  church  at  home  became  aroused  to  the  needs 
of  their  distant  sisters,  the  women  of  New  York  determined  to  establish 
a girls’  school  in  Siam  and  so  the  Harriet  House  School,  which  has 
proved  so  great  a blessing  to  the  country,  was  opened.  From  the  first 
it  enjoyed  great  influence  and  prestige.  The  little  boys  came  sometimes 
with  their  sisters  and  among  them  was  the  son  of  the  Matron  Maa 
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Tuan.  His  short  life  was  crowned  with  love  and  sacrificial  service 
and  he  even  now,  “being  dead,  yet  speaketh,” — the  Rev.  Boon  Boon  Itt 
of  Pitsanuloke.  Dr.  Arthur  Brown  says  of  this  school  to  which  Mrs. 
House  gave  herself  so  long  as  she  remained  in  Siam,  “Half  of  its 
pupils  come  from  the  families  of  noblemen,  five  are  royal  princesses, 
daughters  of  the  king’s  brother,  others  are  daughters  of  governors 
and  ministers  to  European  capitals.  All  the  thirteen  female  teachers 
in  the  Bangkok  government  schools  are  Wang  Lang  graduates,  twelve 
of  them  being  Christians.” 


CHINA. 

Mrs.  John  Livingston  Nevius. 

Since  the  far  away  day  when  Abraham,  seeing  a city  that  lay  in- 
visible, left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and  went  out  by  a way  he  knew  not, 
trusting  to  the  Lord  to  bring  him  unto  his  appointed  place,  the  idealist 
has  been  a power  among  men.  Those  who  see  beyond  immediate  con- 


The  “Nan  Lou,”  Mrs.  Nevius'  Residence  at  Chefoo  . 

ditions  and  pleasures  and  grasp  something  of  their  own  relation  to 
things  that  lie  far  in  the  future,  have  been  the  most  free,  the  most 
useful,  of  men. 


As  we  read  of  Helen  Coan  Nevius,  we  realize  how  happy  are  those 
to  whom  this  vision  comes  while  yet  the  glow  of  youth  rests  on  the 
heart. 

How  especially  blessed  are  those  to  whom  the  rapture  of  earthly 
love  is  made  more  sacred  by  the  dedication  of  their  lives  unto  God! 
Mrs.  Nevius,  in  that  beautiful  memorial  to  her  husband,  “The  Life  of 
John  Livingston  Nevius,’’  gives  us  charming  glimpses  of  that  golden 
era,  in  the  letters  the  young  theological  student  at  Princeton  sent  her 
in  the  years  1852-53. 

Although  we  have  none  of  her  own  of  that  period,  when  even  in 
most  serious  natures,  personal  happiness,  for  the  time,  obscures  the 
sense  of  other  obligations,  yet  if  it  be  true  that  we  are  to  be  judged 
by  the  letters  we  receive  as  well  as  by  those  we  send,  then  we  have 
here  a most  beautiful  portrait  of  this  radiant  Christian  girl.  Here  is 
one  serious,  delightful  bit,  the  conversation  having  turned  upon  min- 
isters’ wives  at  the  Seminary  table,  one  man  after  describing  the  wrong 
kind  turned  to  young  Nevius  and  said,  “You  won’t  get  such  a wife, 
will  you?”  In  writing  of  it  to  her,  the  young  man  who  even  then 
could  not  disassociate  personal  joy  from  service  and  obedience  to  God, 
says,  “I  will  tell  you  what  I replied,  ‘I  think  he  has  most  reason  to 
hope  who,  while  he  has  exercised  his  own  common  sense  and  choice, 
has  had  his  duty  to  God  uppermost  in  his  mind  and  has  continually 
looked  to  him  for  guidance.’  ” 

The  two  were  reared  in  the  same  lovely  region  of  the  “Lake 
Country”  of  western  New  York,  in  Seneca  County,  and  were  at  one 
in  their  desire  to  put  their  lives  where  they  would  be  most  abundantly 
used.  Touching  upon  the  uncertainty  of  their  plans,  as  the  vast  needs 
of  different  countries  appealed  to  him,  he  writes  her,  “I  sometimes 
imagine  how  we  should  look  and  feel  in  a bamboo  cottage,  in  Africa, 
or  among  the  forests  with  the  Indians,  or  among  the  gold  seekers  of 
California,  or  the  heathen  temples  of  the  swarming  East.”  “The 
heathen  temples  of  the  swarming  East”  won  the  day,  he  was  accepted 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  appointed  to  Ning- 
po,  China.  They  were  married  on  the  15th  of  June,  1853,  and  in 
September,  they  sailed  from  Boston,  on  the  “Bombay.”  Of  their  trials 
on  board  that  uncomfortable  old  India  trader,  during  the  long  voyage, 
she  says,  “Indeed  it  was  a discipline  well  suited  to  prepare  us  for 
the  change  from  the  ease  and  comforts  of  home  to  the  varied  exper- 
iences of  missionary  life.” 

It  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  interests  of  husband  and  wife,  to 
write  of  one  without  including  the  other,  so  truly  was  she  companion, 
helpmeet,  friend  in  all  the  varied  labors  which  have  bound  their  names 
together  in  the  Christian  history  of  the  great  “Middle  Kingdom.” 

After  four  years  in  Ningpo,  where  Dr.  Nevius  served  as  pastor 
of  the  native  church  and  she  began  her  work  of  training  groups  of 
young  people  in  singing,  they  went  in  1859  to  the  unoccupied  station 
of  Hangchow,  fifty-six  miles  northwest  of  Ningpo,  and  settled  in  an  eld 
Buddhist  temple,  she  the  only  foreign  woman  in  the  place.  The  Chinese 
regard  Hangchow  with  profound  reverence,  and  say,  “Above  is  Heaven, 
below  are  Sooehow  and  Hangchow.” 

It  was  a time  of  intense  anti-foreign  feeling.  At  first  the  people 
were  respectful  and  not  unfriendly,  although  they  seemed  to  find  it 
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impossible  to  understand  the  motive  which  had  led  these  strangers  to 
come  into  their  midst.  Finally,  however,  the  excitement  grew  so  in- 
tense, that  after  winning  many  friends  and  preparing  the  way  for  the 
successful  work  that  has  since  been  carried  on  there,  they  withdrew 
and  returned  to  Ningpo. 

In  i860,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nevius  were  appointed  by  the  Board  to  join 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn  in  Japan  to  begin  the  work  there,  and  they  spent 
some  months  in  Kanagawa,  forming  a friendship  which  has  endured 
through  the  years,  but  were  glad  when  at  last  the  treaties  which  closed 
the  Arrow  war  opened  North  China,  and  they  were  able  to  return, 
with  a reasonable  hope  that  they  might  permanently  settle. 

In  1861,  they  went  into  Tungchow  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
province  of  Shantung.  The  Shantung  province  has  been  the  source 
of  the  chief  intellectual  life  of  China,  the  home  of  Confucius.  There 
too,  after  being  at  first  most  kindly  received  and  after  the  conversion 
of  several  people,  that  same  spirit  of  fear  and  hatred  to  foreigners 
swept  over  Tungchow. 

But  through  good  and  evil  report,  whether  cheered  by  the  progress 
in  Christian  grace  of  their  converts  or  harassed  by  persecutions  they 
kept  steadily  on  their  way,  she  helping  her  husband  in  his  heavy  literary 
work,  using  her  consecrated  voice  and  rare  musical  gifts  to  teach  the 
Chinese  to  sing  the  praise  of  God,  carrying  on  most  successful  indus- 
trial training  work,  and  becoming  so  absorbed  in  writing,  studying 
and  teaching  that  her  frail  body  was  forgotten.  The  secret  of  her 
success,  as  of  her  husband’s,  is  to  be  found  under  God’s  guidance  in 
their  loving  belief  in  the  Chinese  character. 

In  1877,  Dr.  Nevius  removed  to  Chef 00,  also  in  Shantung,  which 
became  from  that  time  their  home  and  the  center  of  a most  extensive 
Christian  work.  While  he  was  making  his  noted  itinerating  trips, 
unresting  in  his  endeavor  to  bring  still  other  outlying  districts  of 
the  province  into  touch  with  the  splendid  energy  and  faith  of  the 
Chefoo  station,  she  in  loneliness  and  care  which  she  says  were  almost 
more  than  could  be  borne,  carried  on  her  unwearied  labors. ' The 
beautiful  voice  failed  and  was  never  again  strong,  so  that  she  was 
often  for  weeks  unable  to  speak  above  a whisper,  but  it  is  characteristic 
that  while  in  America  in  very  frail  health,  she  took  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  to  master  the  violin  that  it  might  help  her  in  instructing 
her  dear  Chinese.  The  Girls’  Boarding  School  at  Nanking  is  the  out- 
growth of  a little  day  school  of  eight  pupils  started  in  1882  by  the  wife 
of  a native  helper  who  had  been  trained  by  Mrs.  Nevius  at  Chefoo. 

In  1877,  there  began  to  be  seen  the  first  tangible  results  of  these 
long  years  of  labor,  and  from  that  time  on  until  the  death  of  Dr. 
Nevius  in  1903,  their  influence  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  province  of  Shantung.  Mrs.  Nevius’  catechism,  which  was  not 
a translation,  but  one  she  had  herself  composed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  people,  was  used  most  extensively  and  her  husband,  in  writing 
to  her  from  some  distant  village,  said  at  one  time  that  not  until  secrets 
were  revealed  in  heaven  would  they  be  able  to  estimate  the  blessing 
the  little  book  had  been.  She  was  the  first  to  unbind  a Chinese  girl’s 
feet  and  her  little  maid  earned  her  name  “Deer”  by  the  fleetness  with 
which  she  ran  about.  Their  home  in  Chefoo,  “Nan-Lou”  (“Southern 
Loft”),  was  built  on  a hill  back  from  the  sea.  They  bought  it,  after 


some  years,  from  the  Board  and  made  it  most  comfortable  and  invit- 
ing. “It  became  a kind  of  sanitarium  and  rest  house,”  she  writes,  “for 
invalids  from  both  the  north  and  south  of  China  and  scores  of  such 
persons  have  been  entertained  there.  The  year  before  my  husband’s 
death,  we  gave  the  house  and  grounds  (including  the  very  extensive 
orchard  in  which  Dr.  Nevius  had  carried  on  his  successful  experiments 
in  improving  the  native  fruits  at  Shantung,  by  foreign  grafts)  to  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  we  wished  it  to 
continue  permanently  a mission  station.”  Her  work  since  her  husband’s 
death  is  summed  up  in  her  tribute  of  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  in  the 
introduction  to  her  book,  “The  Life  of  John  Livingston  Nevius.”  He 
says,  “Contrary  to  the  common  rule,  Dr.  Nevius  is  happy  in  having  his 
widow  for  biographer.  Her  sympathy  with  her  husband’s  work  and 
participation  in  it  from  first  to  last  have  fitted  her  above  all  others  for 
the  task  which  she  has  so  successfully  discharged.  She  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  it  when  she  wrote  long  ago  a pleasant  little  sketch  of 
the  first  five  years  of  their  life  in  China.  To  those  five  the  Lord  has 
added  thirty-five,  and  frail  as  she  then  appeared,  spared  her  to  erect 
this  monument  to  his  memory.  To  her  the  church  in  China  is  more 
indebted  than  it  is  aware  of. 

“It  may  know  something  of  her  labors  with  tongue  and  pen.  It 
may  know  that  she  lost  her  own  sweet  voice  in  the  effort  to  introduce 
our  Christian  psalmody,  leaving  instead  God’s  praises  on  a thousand 
native  tongues.  What  it  does  not"  know  and  will  not  learn  from  this 
biography  is  that  at  a critical  moment,  she  compelled  her  husband  to 
stay  at  his  post  when  his  whole  future  might  have  been  imperiled  by 
leaving  it.  She  being  ordered  home  on  account  of  health,  he  proposed 
to  accompany  her,  but  she  replied  in  my  hearing,  ‘John ! Sooner  will 
I remain  and  die  here  than  have  you  leave  your  work.’  ” 

Mrs.  Nevius  is  still  at  Chefoo  carrying  on  her  faithful  work  among 
the  girls  in  the  day  schools. 

The  amount  of  work  which  this  frail  woman  was  able  to  accom- 
plish should  come  as  a tonic  to  all  who  read  of  her.  Often  set  aside 
by  actual  and  serious  illness,  always  living  under  the  burden  of  weak- 
ness and  overstrain,  time  and  again  laying  down  her  beloved  duties 
in  China  and  leaving  her  husband  that  she  might  regain  her  shattered 
strength  at  home,  and  yet  bearing  always  the  invincible,  buoyant  spirit 
of  the  pioneer,  using  her  brilliant  pen  to  further  the  interests  of 
Christ’s  kingdom,  training  her  girls  in  school  and  home,  and  strength- 
ening the  spirit  of  her  husband  by  a faith  equal  to  his  own,  she  has 
lived  a beacon  light  in  the  midst  of  heathen  darkness. 


Mrs.  Julia  Brown  Mateer. 

The  Woman’s  Work  for  November,  1908,  says  in  speaking  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Calvin  Mateer,  "Dr.  Mateer  was  forty-five  years  a mis- 
sionary in  Shantung,  China.  He  was  an  author,  translator  _ and  pre- 
eminently an  educator.  He  and  his  gifted  wife,  Mrs.  Julia  Brown 
Mateer,  laid  the  foundations  of  Teng-chow  College  with  six  students. 
It  became  a very  strong  and  useful  institution  which  was  removed  a 
few  years  ago  to  Wei-Hsien  and  is  now  the  Arts  College  of  Shantung 
University.” 
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Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  of  Peking,  says,  “Never  have  a great  people 
been  more  misunderstood  (than  the  Chinese).  They  are  denounced  as 
stolid,  because  we  are  not  in  possession  of  a medium  sufficiently  trans- 
parent to  convey  our  ideas  to  them  or  transmit  theirs  to  us ; and  stig- 
matized as  barbarians  because  we  want  the  breadth  to  comprehend  a 


Mrs.  Julia  Brown  Mateer. 

civilization  different  from  our  own.  They  are  represented  as  servile 
imitators,  though  they  have  borrowed  less  than  any  other  people ; as 
destitute  of  the  inventive  faculty,  though  the  world  is  indebted  to  them 
for  a long  catalogue  of  the  most  useful  discoveries;  and  as* clinging 
with  unquestioning  tenacity  to  a heritage  of  traditions,  though  they  have 
passed  through  many  and  profound  changes  in  their  history.”  It  is 
the  great  distinction  of  Mrs.  Julia  Mateer  that  she  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated these  sterling  qualities  in  the  Chinese,  that  she  builded  her 
faith  upon  them  and  was  not  disappointed.  She  saw  them  under  the 
sway  of  a triangle  of  religions  which  left  them  “still  immoral,  ignorant 
of  God,  and  in  the  thraldom  of  sin.”  And  so  finding  them,  believing 
with  an  invincible  faith  that  the  Son  of  God  came  as  truly  to  redeem 
Chinese  as  Americans,  she  gladly  gave  a long  life  of  unusual  power  to 
the  evangelization  of  that  mighty  “Middle  Kingdom.” 
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In  1864,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mateer  arrived  in  Teng-chow,  a city  on 
the  Gulf  of  Chi-li,  having  a population  of  150,000,  an  important  lit- 
erary center.  It  is  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  and  there  the  native 
church  was  established  and  an  extensive  and  most  important  work 
carried  on  at  the  out  stations  among  the  women,  under  Mrs.  Mateer’s 
direction  and  personal  control.  In  1866  they  started  a boys’  school, 
Mrs.  Mateer  assisting  her  husband  in  the  teaching  and  management  of 
it.  It  was  changed  later  to  the  "Teng-chow  High  School”  and  Dr. 
Nevius  wrote  of  it  in  1879,  “I  was  as  much  pleased  with  the  earnest 
Christian  spirit  which  pervades  the  school,  as  with  the  high  standard 
of  scholarship  which  has  been  reached  and  the  unusual  elements  of 
mental  development  and  discipline.  The  chemical,  philosophical  and 
astronomical  studies  correspond  very  nearly  to  a full  college  course.” 
Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  Secretary  of  the  World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation,  has  said  “The  schools  teach  the  teachers,  preach  -to  the 
preachers,  and  govern  the  governors.”  How  then  can  we  estimate  the 
power  of  these  great  Christian  institutions  in  non-Christian  lands? 
There  could  be  no  more  perfect  nor  fitting  tribute  paid  to  Mrs.  Mateer 
than  Mr.  Speer  has  written  in  “Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions,”  in 
the  chapter,  “The  Missions  in  China.”  He  says : “The  Teng-chow 
station  has  become  best  known  through  the  college  which  was  started 
in  1866  as  a small  school  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Mateer.  No  institu- 
tion in  China  can  surpass  it  in  the  solidity  and  power  of  its  work. 
It  has  sent  out  more  than  one  hundred  graduates  from  the  complete 
eight  years’  course,  and  all  were  members  of  the  church.  They  have 
not  been  educated  for  clerkships  where  a little  English  is  required  but 
have  been  given  a thorough  education  in  their  own  language,  in 
Western  science  and  mathematics  and  under  the  most  penetrating 
Christian  influence.  Until  Mrs.  Mateer  died  in  1898,  she  was  mother 
to  the  boys.  On  her  sixtieth  birthday  there  were  presented  to  her  a 
red  robe  by  her  old  boys,  and  by  the  people  who  had  seen  her  work,  a 
great  blue  tablet,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  Chinese  characters,  “The 
Venerable  Nourishing  Mother  of  Heroes.” 

“When  the  old  boys  came  back  they  would  go  first  to  her  to  talk 
of  all  that  they  had  done;  and  when  at  last  she  laid  her  frail  body 
down,  having  suffered  more  or  less  during  all  her  years  in  China,  she 
could  think  of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  all  over  the  Empire 
who  had  been  blessed  through  her  and  the  lives  in  which  she  had 
sunk  her  own.  Scores  of  Christian  congregations  can  sing  richly  in 
China  because  Mrs.  Mateer  and  Mrs.  Nevius  sang  their  voices  away  in 
teaching  the  young  men  to  use  theirs.” 

Missionaries  accept  all  the  conditions  of  their  lives  as  further  op- 
portunities to  win  the  regard  of  the  people  and  find  an  entrance  for 
their  story,  and  so  when  the  awful  famine  of  1876-7  smote  the  province 
of  Shantung,  that  too  was  turned  into  a blessing  to  the  poor  desolate 
people  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mateer  and  their  co-workers.  Dr.  Corbett  said 
in  an  address  here  in  America,  “During  this  dreadful  visitation  many 
died  of  starvation.  Not  a few  fled  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  but 
a still  greater  number,  in  order  to  save  life,  were  compelled  to  part 
with  their  land  and  other  property  at  a great  sacrifice.  Since  then, 
many  who  survived  the  famine  have  had  to  struggle  with  a poverty 
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unknown  in  Christian  lands.  The  foreign  residents  in  China  nobly 
contributed  large  sums  of  money  for  the  perishing.  Much  was  also 
sent  from  England  and  other  Western  lands.  This  money  was  largely 
entrusted  to  the  missionaries  for  distribution,  and  was  the  means  of 
saving  many  lives  and  alleviating  vast  suffering.  Many  children  left  to 
die  were  rescued  and  subsequently  returned  to  their  surviving  kindred. 
This  presented  the  foreigners  in  a new  light  to  the  Chinese.  Many  who 
had  formerly  kept  aloof  and  could  only  speak  evil  of  us,  now  began 
to  change  their  views  and  think  of  us  as  true  men.  The  risking  of 
life  to  save  life,  and  the  death  of  a number  of  the  missionaries  from 
over-exertion  and  famine  fever,  spoke  with  an  irresistible  power  to 
many  hearts.  They  became  friendly,  and  little  by  little  consented  to 
listen  to  the  gospel.  Christian  books  were  studied,  and  soon  numbers 
were  enrolled  as  desirous  of  uniting  with  the  Christian  Church.  Fre- 
quently entire  families  accepted  the  truth.  In  many  instances  both  men 
and  women  visited  their  kindred  and  friends  to  tell  them  of  the 
Saviour,  and  thus  the  truth  spread  from  village  to  village.  After 
this,  when  the  missionary  or  native  preacher  visited  a new  district, 
frequently  groups  of  inquirers  or  people  anxious  to  hear  the  gospel 
gave  a hearty  welcome.” 

Wherever  the  story  of  the  mighty  conquests  of  our  church  may  be 
read,  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mateer  will  appear  among  its  heroines. 


AFRICA 

Isabella  A.  Nassau. 

There  has  been  nothing  more  difficult  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  the 
heathen,  nothing  more  foreign  to  his  whole  mental  attitude,  than  the 
thought  of  power,  unassociated  with  outward  form  and  display. 

From  the  crude  ostentation  and  adornments  of  the  African  chief 
to  the  elaborate  retinues  and  gorgeous  display  of  an  Indian  official 
there  runs  always  the  association  of  any  kind  of  power  with  some 
garish  manifestation.  And  so,  amid  all  the  striking  impressions  which 
our  missionaries  present,  there  is  none  which  makes  more  forceful  appeal 
to  non-Christian  people,  which  so  arouses  attention  by  the  very  power 
of  its  contrast,  than  the  presence  among  them  of  some  plain,  una- 
dorned, ministering  woman,  who  comes  into  their  midst  without  heralds 
or  outriders,  who  is  indifferent  to  homage  and  not  greatly  concerned 
as  to  her  personal  dignity,  but  who  yet  holds,  despite  simplicity  and 
lack  of  all  display,  the  real  elements  of  power,  which  command  their 
admiration  and  impel  their  respect. 

The  picture  of  Miss  Isabella  Nassau,  “thoroughly  furnished  in 
theology  and  Greek,”  sitting  at  Bolondo  Palms,  Benito,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  with  a group  of  Christian  young  men  respectfully  and 
reverently  receiving  from  her  the  knowledge  which  should  fit  them  to  go 
out  as  ministers  to  their  people — this  must  have  taught  those  wondering 
tribes  better  than  any  words,  the  profound  truth  which  we  too  are  so 
prone  to  forget,  that  power  lies  not  in  outward  condition,  nor  in  sex, 
but  is  the  gift  of  God. 

Isabella  A.  Nassau  adds  yet  another  to  the  number  of  those  who 
have  gone  out  from  the  “plain  living  and  high  thinking”  of  the  Pres- 
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byterian  manse  to  do  a noble  work  among  men.  She  was  born  of  a 
long  line  of  godly  ministers  and  elders,  in  Frankfort,  Pa.,  on  January 
20,  1829. 


Miss  Isabella  a.  Nassau 

In  her  own  words  we  have  the  statement  of  the  vivid  appeal  which 
the  needs  of  Africa,  then  unknown  and  sealed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  made  upon  her  young  mind.  She  says,  “From  my  earliest  child- 
hood I wished  to  go  to  Africa  as  a missionary.  I cannot  tell  how  I 
came  to  say  one  day  when  we  children  were  playing  that  I would  be 
a missionary  to  Africa.  But  most  vividly  I remember  that  soon  after 
I had  said  the  words  it  was  impressed  upon  me  that  I could  not  take 
back  the  word  I had  spoken  ; it  was  a vow.  I think  now  it  was  a 
divine  call.”  The  whole  temper  of  the  home  was  of  a character  to  lead 
the  bright  spirit  of  the  girl  toward  thoughts  of  Christian  service.  Re- 
turned missionaries  were  welcomed  and  brought  their  stories  of  need 
in  distant  lands.  Biographies’  of  brave  pioneers  of  the  cross  thrilled 
her  and  directed  and  stimulated  her  interest.  What  the  story  of  her 
life  has  done  for  other  young  women,  was  done  for  her  by  the  Story 
of  Harriet  Newell,  whom  she  especially  admired. 
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She  was  completely  furnished  with  the  elements  of  a sound  and 
wholesome  education.  If  we  were  in  need  today  of  arguments  to  con- 
vince a stubborn  generation  that  intellectual  attainment  does  not  dis- 
qualify a woman  for  home  making,  we  should  have  but  to  turn  back 
to  that  Presbyterian  manse,  where  father  and  mother  gave  of  their 
best  to  fit  the  girl  for  whatever  task  should  fall  to  hand  or  brain.  The 
mother  was  her  guide  in  all  useful  household  arts,  the  father  hesitated 
not  to  wrap  the  girl  in  the  “man’s  garment”  of  Greek  and  philosophy. 
These  are  the  words  of  one  who  knew  and  loved  her : “Being  the 

oldest  daughter  in  a family  of  ten  she  was  greatly  needed  and  was 
very  useful  to  both  parents  and  to  brothers  and  sisters.  The  younger 
members  of  the  family  owe  her  a debt  of  gratitude  they  can  never 
repay  for  the  helpful  spiritual  influences  with  which  she  surrounded 
their  lives.  To  her  father  she  was  an  ever  ready  assistant  in  the  liter- 
ary department  of  the  seminary;  to  her  mother  just  as  competent  a 
helper  in  the  housekeeping  department.  In  the  church  she  was  an  in- 
valuable worker  as  Sunday  School  teacher  and  ‘Tract  Distributer.’ 
The  whole  community  knew  her  and  felt  her  influence.” 

To  most  of  us,  such  a life  seems  full  enough  of  use  and  service 
to  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  conscience.  And  yet  there  remained 
with  her  always  the  deep  conviction  that  she  was  called  to  Africa, 
that  all  things  else  were  but  preparation  for  her  real  work  there.  She 
was  particularly  drawn  toward  Africa,  chiefly  because  it  seemed  to  her 
more  degraded  and  needed  than  any  other  heathen  country. 

To  understand  something  of  the  heart  struggle  of  this  devoted 
daughter  in  those  years  between  1857  and  1867,  as  she  faithfully  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  home  and  school  and  yet  bore  with  her  the 
conviction  that  God  had  laid  upon  her  the  burden  of  carrying  the  tid- 
ings of  His  love  unto  His  children  who  sat  apart  in  great  darkness,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  spirit  of  that  day.  There  was  universal  prejudice 
against  “unmarried  females”  going  out  as  missionaries  into  any  part 
of  the  field — there  was  an  especial  horror  at  the  thought  of  Africa, 
that  “terra  incognita”  of  geographers,  and  there  were  the  ties  that 
bound*  her  with  cords  of  steel  to  home  and  work  and  parents.  But 
the  God  who  had  quickened  her  spirit  with  desire  to  be  about  His 
business  opened  also  the  way.  In  1861,  a younger  brother,  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Nassau,  M.  D.,  he  whom  we  call  the  Patriarch  of  the  African 
Mission,  sailed  to  open  his  work  on  the  Ogove  River  and  here  in  1868 
after  she  had  met  with  innumerable  difficulties  and  delays  in  being 
accepted  by  the  Board  we  read,  “Dr.  Nassau  was  joined  bv  his  sister, 
Miss  Isabella  Nassau,  the  first  white  woman  to  enter  the  Ogove.” 
Miss  Nassau  in  a sketch  of  her  life,  written  some  years  ago,  gives 
vivid  touches  which  set  before  us  something  of  what  she  wrought  dur- 
ing those  long  years.  She  says,  “During  the  first  six  months  after  my 
arrival  in  Africa,  I had  charge  of  a boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 
on  Corisco  Island.  After  that  I was  transferred  to  Benito  on  the  main- 
land and  given  charge  of  a day  school  for  both  sexes,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  more  than  a hundred  pupils  for  instruction  in  the  vernacular, 
but  such  was  the  eagerness  for  learning  that  by  the  close  of  the  year 
an  advanced  class  was  formed  to  whom  was  given  instruction  in 
English.  A second  station  was  organized  and  there  I lived  in  charge 
of  the  more  than  twenty  youths  of  the  advanced  class,  and  a boarding 
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school  for  girls,  which  has  never  been  suspended  and  which  is  at  the 
present  time  of  untold  blessing  to  the  Benito  district.”  She  tells  of  the 
classes  of  young  men  who  from  time  to  time  went  out  from  her  in- 
struction to  do  efficient  service  on  the  Ogove  River,  as  the  mission  ex- 
tended toward  the  interior,  the  first  converts  on  the  Ogove  being  made 
by  one  of  these  native  Christians.  The  trials  and  hardships  of  her 
itinerating  life,  as  she  went  in  her  little  boat,  the  Evangeline,  from 
village  to  village,  she  dismisses  in  these  words,  “Bear  in  mind  that  all 
that  was  beautiful  and  fascinating  in  tropical  vegetation  was  on  every 
hand,  enclosing  me  in  its  beauty ; the  astonished  gaze  of  the  native 
always  respectful,  their  welcome  always  hospitable  and  to  a good  degree 
comfortable,  and  better  than  all,  the  willing,  interested  listening  to  the 
story  of  the  Saviour  Friend,  the  Jesus  Christ  of  mankind,  was  ever  the 
most  delightful  part  of  the  journey  and  you  will  agree  that  one  privi- 
leged for  such  service  was  indeed  a happy  woman.” 

At  Bongaheli  in  Batanga,  there  stands  Evangeline  Cottage,  which 
was  for  years  the  home  of  this  devoted  woman.  The  Historical  Sketch 
of  Missions  in  Africa  says  of  her,  “Miss  Isabella  Nassau  was  identified 
with  all  the  developments  of  the  West  Africa  Mission,  from  1868  until 
her  death  in  June,  1906.  At  Benito  in  the  Ogove  region  and  since 
1892  at  Batanga,  she  exercised  a remarkable  influence  over  the  native 
community.  Her  school  for  girls  numbered  over  one  hundred  pupils. 
Most  of  the  preachers  and  evangelists  of  the  native  church  were 
trained  by  her  in  the  Bible  and  the  outlines  of  the  Christian  faith.” 
And  when  at  last  she  came  home  to  America  to  rest  it  was  with  the 
great  joy  of  knowing  that  the  work  she  left  would  be  carried  on 
efficiently  and  wisely  by  those  whom  she  herself  had  trained. 


PERSIA 

Miss  Mary  Jewett. 

“From  the  first,  Persia  impressed  me  as  a country  full  of  resources 
which  with  a liberal  government,  a true  Christianity  and  a free,  enter- 
prising people,  would  be  equal  to  any.  Experience  has  borne  me  out  in 
this,  my  first  impression,  which  may  be  verified  when  in  the  providence 
of  God  the  inhabitants  shall  become  enlightened,  the  mountains  shall 
yield  up  their  stores  of  mineral  wealth  and  the  valleys  shall  be  filled 
with  homes  of  comfort  and  plenty.” 

Thus  does  Miss  Mary  Jewett,  after  thirty-six  years  as  missionary 
in  Persia,  voice  her  faith  and  belief  in  that  most  interesting,  most  diffi- 
cult, land  and  people. 

Miss  Jewett  went  out  as  a missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
in  August,  1871,  and  began  her  longterm  of  service  there,  by  organizing 
the  first  mission  school  for  Moslem  girls  in  all  Persia.  It  was  at  Sier, 
a mountain  village  near  the  city  of  Urumia,  and  it  grew  out  of  the  help 
given  to  the  destitute  famine  sufferers  in  1872.  As  she  went  to  dis- 
tribute bread,  the  hungry,  neglected  girls  would  crowd  about  her  to 
wait  for  a short  Bible  talk  ana  she  soon  gathered  them  into  a boarding 
school,  where,  she  says,  “I  taught  them  reading,  simple  lessons  in 
geography  and  arithmetic,  sewing,  housework  and  cleanliness.  Above 
all,  the  higher  lessons,  morality,  honesty,  the  love  of  God,  love  to  one 
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another  and  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  were  impressed 
upon  them.”  But  her  work  was  not  to  be  here  in  Urumia,  and  she 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  new  and  more  difficult  field  of  Tabriz, 


that  ancient  city,  the  emporium  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan, 
in  the  extreme  northwest  of  Persia,  with  which  for  so  many  years  her 
name  has  been  associated.  She  says,  “Tabriz  has  witnessed  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  at  times  very  prosperous  and  again  overwhelmed 
with  earthquake,  war  or  pestilence.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
a moat  and  a high  wall.  There  were  seven  gates  which  were  kept  locked 
at  night.  Now  the  city  has  outgrown  its  former  limits,  its  suburbs 
and  gardens  covering  a space  of  more  than  sixteen  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence and  the  wall  is  so  crumbled  and  the  moat  so  filled  that  scarcely  a 
trace  of  either  may  be  found.” 

Into  the  ancient  Moslem  city  with  its  deep  wells,  its  many  trees, 
of  whose  people  a missionary  in  i860  had  written,  “they  are  in  the 
blindness  and  bigotry  of  Mohammedanism,  which  still  reigns  with 
unbroken  sway  in  all  this  empire,”  Miss  Jewett  entered  in  1873,  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easton  as  co-workers,  “and  took  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.” 
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As  she  made  that  hard,  long  journey  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Urumia  to  Tabriz  “along  the  shores  of  Lake  Urumia,  rest- 
ing their  eyes  on  its  deep  blue  waters  lying  tranquil  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, and  keeping  its  secrets  locked  in  its  own  bosom,”  studying  the 
scattered  groups  of  people  they  met  along  the  way,  her  thoughts  turned 
to  the  future  whith  she  was  to  spend  in  their  midst  and  she  says,  “I 
lifted  my  heart  in  prayer  for  God’s  blessing  on  this  great  work  to 
which  he  had  called  me.”  Not  even  her  resolute  faith,  however,  could 
grasp  all  the  measure  of  the  influence  she  was  to  become  in  that  land 
nor  span  the  usefulness  of  those  thirty-six  years  of  a noble  ministry, 
which  lay  stretched  out  before  her  as  she  entered  the  ancient  city  that 
September  evening.  That  she  loved  the  land  of  her  adoption,  that  its 
myterious  long  past,  so  associated  with  the  Bible,  with  Esther  and 
Cyrus,  Darius  and  Artaxerxes,  had  captivated  her  imagination  and 
quickened  her  desire  to  bring  the  light  of  a pure  worship  to  these 
ignorant  people,  is  to  be  read  in  every  page  of  her  book. 

Peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers  were  attached  to  the  opening  of 
this  new  station.  When  the  members  of  the  mission  met  to  devise 
plans,  it  was  with  a full  understanding  that  to  go  to  Tabriz  meant  to 
suffer  persecution.  Yet  Mohammedanism,  which  lay  a great  weight 
upon  the  land,  was  “honey-combed  with  many  sects they  believed  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  the  entrance  of  the  gospel,  and  although  the 
death  penalty  hung  over  every  Moslem  who  turned  from  the  faith  and 
persecution  awaited  their  converts  and  themselves,  they  braved  the 
fanatical  hatred  and  antagonism  of  the  Moslem  and  Armenian  and 
entered  upon  a work  which  has  been  most  signally  blessed. 

The  wide  area  of  territory  covered  by  this  mission,  the  “West 
Persian,”  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Tigris,  the  diverse  populations  embraced  in  the  field,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  spoken,  present  more  than  the  ordinary  number  of 
difficult  problems  in  the  prosecution  of  missionary  work.  In  Tabriz, 
the  effort  is  to  build  up  a living  church  and  to  reach  the  masses  of  a 
great  city,  bigoted  and  intolerant,  and  to  carry  the  gospel  over  a wide 
territory  to  Armenians  and  Persians. 

Miss  Jewett  became  enlisted  in  the  great  struggle  of  winning  the 
Moslem  people,  breaking  down  their  violent  prejudices  by  kindliness 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  the  gospel  into  their 
hearts.  Up  to  this  time,  the  work  had  been  entirely  with  the  Nes- 
torians,  a Syriac  speaking  people,  and  now  the  necessity  of  Turkish 
translations,  to  reach  the  Moslem  poplulation,  led  her  into  the  work 
of  “building  up  a literature  in  an  uncultured  language.”  She  tells  of 
the  joy  with  which  she  first  held  in  her  hand  the  gospel  of  Matthew 
in  Turkish;  of  her  own  translation  of  the  Tract  Primer,  work  on  a 
geography,  on  Scripture,  Armenian  tracts  and  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  translation  for  her  own  immediate  use. 

Miss  Jewett’s  life  has  been  no  Persian  dream  of  poetry,  rich 
with  perfume  of  roses,  and  song  of  nightingale.  She  says,  “Indeed 
during  all  my  life  in  Persia  I was  familiar  with  famine,  sickness  and 
suffering  and  distress  of  all  kinds.”  The  indifference  and  annoyance 
amounting  often  to  persecution  which  retarded  work  and  thwarted 
hopes,  but  increased  the  sense  of  the  needs  of  this  benighted  people. 
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In  teaching,  in  preaching,  in  womanly  ministry  of  all  kinds,  the  long 
years  sped,  in  which  were  sown  the  seeds  that  shall  in  time  bring  to 
light  the  new  Persia  for  which  she  prayed  and  labored. 

We  read  with  wonder  of  those  long,  exhausting  itinerating  tours 
through  the  wild,  mountainous  regions  about  Tabriz,  and  do  not  wonder 
at  her  confession  that  on  a certain  evening  after  having  been  in  the 
saddle  for  many  hours,  she  was  too  weary  to- work  that  night.  We 
read  of  months  spent  alone  in  peace  and  safety  among  the  lawless 
savage  people  of  the  village  of  Mianduab  in  the  midst  of  wild  uproar 
and  excitement,  of  an  endurance  which  faltered  not  at  hardships 
under  which  a strong  man  might  sink,  and'  of  a love  to  Christ  and 
His  children  which  found  in  persecution  and  trial  but  fuller  oppor- 
tunity to  reveal  His  will. 

In  the  Girls’  and  Boys’  schools  at  Tabriz,  in  all  whom  she 
touched  and  moulded,  she  was  adding  to  the  sum  of  that  vital 
Christian  influence  which  is  gradually  driving  away  the  darkness  of 
Persian  superstition  and  bringing  in  the  dawning  of  a brighter  day. 

Never  did  woman  lead  a fuller,  happier,  more  beneficent  life  than 
Mary  Jewett,  and  when  she  tells  us  that  looking  back,  trials  are  for- 
gotten, the  hardship  lost  in  the  blessings  and  that  all  the  effort,  the 
pain,  the  indifference  and  loneliness,  have  been  most  abundantly  repaid, 
all  that  is  strongest  and  best  in  our  sheltered  lives  rises  up  to  affirm 
that  she  speaks  indeed  the  truth. 

And  when  at  last,  she  came  home  to  America  crowned  with 
years  of  service  in  1907,  it  was  to  arouse,  wherever  her  voice  and 
book  have  gone,  a more  intelligent  interest  in  that  “unaltered  land” 
and  to  proclaim  with  a triumphant  faith  her  belief  in  the  prevailing, 
transforming  power  of  foreign  missions.  “In  Persia  we  are  seeing  the 
influence  of  the  work  of  the  missionary  in  the  widespread  desire  of  the 
people  for  a better  government,  a better  condition  of  society  and 
religion.” 

Mr.  Speer  in  his  introduction  to  Miss  Jewett's  interesting  story  of 
those  eventful  thirty-six  years,  “My  Life  in  Persia”  says,  “In  city  and 
country  she  went  to  and  fro  among  the  people  and  in  their  homes  for 
more  than  a generation.  I remember  visiting  her  while  she  was 
living  alone  in  Miandaub,  a little  town  south  of  Urumia  Lake.  The 
Moslem  and  Armenian  women  of  the  town  crowded  her  home,  and 
the  men  and  the  children  came  as  freely  to  her.  As  we  rode  away 
one  frosty  November  morning,  our  last  picture  of  her  was  as  she 
stood  in  her  doorway,  a gray  haired,  open-faced  figure  among  the 
group  of  chuddar  covered  women  who  stood  about  her  leaning  their 
weak  and  evil  lives  against  her  strength  and  love.” 


INDIA 

Dr.  Sara  C.  Seward. 

To-day,  when  the  physicians  working  under  the  Presbyterian 
Foreign  Missions  Board  may  be  counted  by  the  hundreds  scattered 
all  over  our  globe,  when  our  woman’s  boards  alone  employ  thirty-eight 
women  physicians  and  maintain  sixteen  hospitals,  exclusively  for 
women,  besides  forty-four  splendidly  equipped  dispensaries,  some  of 
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them  equal  to  small  hospitals,  it  is  well  for  us  to  recall  the  heroic 
pioneer,  the  first  woman  physician  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Presbyterian 
women  of  America  to  minister  unto  the  sick  bodies  and  souls  of  women 
and  children  in  heathen  lands. 


Sara  Seward  Hospital,  Allahabad,  India. 

Sara  C.  Seward  was  the  niece  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  the 
wise  and  sagacious  Secretary  of  State,  whose  services  during  the 
“times  that  tried  men's  souls”  made  him  the  strong  counselor  of 

President  Lincoln  and  placed  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  American 

statesmen.  A family  dower  of  clear  brain  and  fine  courage  is  no  mean 
heritage,  and  Sara  Seward,  after  spending  some  years  in  China  with 
her  brother,  then  Consul  General  and  later  our  Minister  to  Peking, 

having  there  seen  the  unspeakable  sufferings  of  women  in  non-Chris- 

tian lands,  came  back  to  America  and  entered  the  Woman’s  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  she  graduated  in  1871.  She  was 
appointed  to  Allahabad,  India,  and  equipped  with  that  power  which 
was  stronger  than  silver  speech  or  force  of  arms,  the  healing  knowl- 
edge of  the  Christian  physician,  she  gained  admittance  to  the  fast 
barred  doors  of  the  Indian  zenana. 

She  at  first  gave  her  time  and  skill  only  to  the  high-class  women 
dragging  out  their  pitiful,  narrow  lives  within  the  seclusion  of  zenana 
walls,  but  within  a few  months  was  able  to  open  a small  dispensary, 
giving  medicine,  counsel  and  loving  words  of  the  way  of  life  to  as 
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many  of  those  who  thronged  her  doors  as  she  could  touch.  Later,  in 
connection  with  a Miss  Symes,  an  English  woman  physician  who  had 
been  born  in  India,  she  enlarged  her  dispensary  and  extended  her 
work  in  many  efficient  activities  throughout  Allahabad. 

For  twenty  priceless,  blessed  years  Sara  Seward  labored  among 
her  adopted  people,  for  twenty  years  she  was  privileged  to  heal  their 
bodies,  enlighten  their  minds  to  the  sacredness  and  care  of  this  temple 
of  the  living  God — and  then  she  died  of  cholera,  a martyr  to  the  work 
and  the  people  she  loved  so  well.  She  had  yielded  her  gracious,  useful 
life  to  a people  not  her  kindred  nor  her  blood.  Was  it  in  vain?  Could 
she  have  chosen  any  place  or  any  work  in  which  those  fleeting,  precious 
twenty  years  would  have  counted  for  more,  than  just  there  where  she  so 
lovingly  sunk  them,  to  the  building  of  a better  life?  Within  three 
or  four  years  after  she  passed  away  there  arose  in  Allahabad  the 
beautiful  and  complete  “Sara  Seward  Hospital,”  in  grateful,  loving 
memory  of  her  service,  dedicated  to  the  work  she  had  so  well  begun. 
To  sink  one’s  life  in  the  upbuilding  of  a noble  cause,  and  to  be  named 
at  last  with  those  of  whom  our  Lord  himself  said,  “greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends,”  surely 
we  may  count  such  a one  blessed  indeed. 

Mr.  Speer  quotes  from  two  men  of  India  whose  words  to  their 
own  countrymen  present  an  appalling  picture  of  that  burden  of  Indian 
womanhood  which  drew  Sara  Seward  away  from  fame  and  station 
to  cast  in  her  lot  with  them. 

Keshub  Chunder  Sen  says,  “Look  at  your  homes,  scenes  of  in- 
describable misery,  your  wives  and  sisters,  your  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters, immured  within  the  dungeon  of  the  zenana ; ignorant  of  the 
outside  world,  little  better  than  slaves,  whose  charter  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  action  has  been  ignored.  Idolatry  is  the  curse  of  Hindu- 
ism, the  deadly  canker  that  has  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  native  society.” 
And  another  writes,  “When  men  are  void  of  pity  and  compassion,  of 
a perception  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil,  and  consider  the 
observance  of  mere  forms  as  the  highest  of  duties  and  the  greatest  of 
virtues,  in  such  a country  would  that  women  were  never  born ! 
Woman  ! In  India  thy  lot  is  cast  in  misery.” 


LAOS 

Mary  Margaretta  Campbell. 

There  is  no  story  in  all  the  noble  annals  of  our  foreign  missionary 
history  more  touching  than  that  of  Mary  Campbell. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  a group  of  over  a hundred  young  girls  entered 
the  Western  Female  Seminary  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  Among  them  was  Mary 
Campbell,  the  daughter  of  a Presbyterian  minister  who  had  dedicated 
her  from  infancy  to  the  service  of  Christ. 

There  was  at  the  time  an  unusual  religious  fervor  in  the  school. 
A call  had  come  for  two  brave  young  women,  “a  Mary  Lyon  and  a 
Fidelia  Fiske”  to  go  out  to  the  isolated  lonely  field  of  Laos  as  mis- 
sionaries, and  a deep  spirit  of  consecration  and  devotion  permeated 
the  more  serious  girls  in  the  school.  At  length,  in  her  senior  year, 
Mary  Campbell  offered  herself  in  this  sweet  spirit  of  humility,  “Do 
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you  think  God  could  use  such  a little  one  as  I am  for  that  dear  Laos 
field?”  And  when  her  teacher  answered,  “You  can  certainly  lay  your- 
self on  the  altar,  and  leave  yourself  there  and  if  God  wants  you  to 
go,  He  will  make  it  clear,”  she  sealed  her  resolution  by  a definite 
decision.  We  no  longer  wonder  at  the  unusual  consecration  of  this 


Miss  Mary  Margaretta  Campbell. 

beautiful  girl  when  we  read  of  her  brave  mother’s  acceptance  of  her 
daughter’s  choice.  Do  we  sometimes  hear  to-day  of  young  women  who 
would  devote  themselves  to  the  heroic  life  of  Christian  service  were 
they  not  held  back  by  timorous  mother  love?  Mary  Campbell’s  mother 
was  of  another  fibre.  Just  before  her  daughter  in  company  with  her 
young  friend  and  companion,  Edna  Cole,  started  on  her  long  voyage 
that  was  to  “know  no  shadow  of  a homeward  sail,”  she  said  to  a group 
of  women : “If  any  of  you  sisters  think  our  home  has  been  a sad  or 
gloomy  one,  these  few  past  weeks  since  our  dear  daughter’s  decision 
became  known,  you  are  mistaken.  We  cannot  give  our  thousands,  but 
we  can  and  do  give  what  we  have ; out  of  our  hearts  we  give  our 
beloved  daughter  to  the  service  of  our  Master.” 

One  writing  of  Mary  as  she  appeared  when  she  came  before  the 
Board  of  the  Northwest  said,  “We  at  Lake  Forest  can  never  forget 
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Mary  Campbell  in  our  young  people’s  meeting  that  Sabbath  evening. 
When  asked  to  say  a few  words  to  us,  she  arose  and  read  with  solemnity 
those  words  from  Jeremiah,  ‘Then  said  I,  Ah!  Lord  God!  behold  I 
cannot  speak:  for  I am  a child.  But  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  “Say  not 
I am  a child : for  thou  shalt  go  to  all  that  I shall  send  thee,  and  what- 
soever I command  thee  thou  shalt  speak.’  ” 

Fortified  by  this  resolute  trust,  the  two  young  missionaries  set  forth, 
and  after  having  their  young  hearts  deeply  touched  by  the  unspeakable 
signs  of  degradation  and  suffering  all  about  them  as  they  journeyed, 
they  reached  Bangkok  on  November  26th,  1878,  and  were  most  cordially 
and  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  mission  circle  there. 

Miss  Campbell’s  first  letter  home  says,  “All  the  way  our  Lord  has 
led  us,  and  now  this  beautiful  land  is  before  us  and  we  know  the  Lord 
will  go  with  us  to  the  North  country  and  bless  us  as  He  has  so 
bountifully  blessed  this  people.  The  king  of  Siam  has  just  issued  a 
written  command  to  the  International  Judge  to  make  a proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Chieng  Mai,  Lakon  and  Lapoon  that  every  man 
should  be  allowed  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience.”  A little  later,  the  U.  S.  Consul  said  to  the  two 
young  girls,  “You  are  too  young  to  bury  yourselves  in  that  isolated 
field  among  the  Laos;  stay  here  (in  Bangkok)  and  I will  find  a school 
for  you,  if  you  must  teach.”  “But  to  this  our  Mary  answered  with  a 
face  radiant  with  the  love  that  was  constraining  her,  ‘Our  youth  is 
the  best  we  have  to  give  to  Christ  and  that  is  just  why  we  are  going. 
The  best  we  have  is  not  too  good  to  give  to  Him  who  gave  Himself 
for  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  this  world.’  ” 

Then  began  the  long,  arduous  journey  to  Chieng  Mai  where  they 
were  to  open  their  school.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  missionary  who  had  come 
with  them  from  America,  to  reinforce  the  Laos  Mission,  and  the  two 
buoyant  girls,  lived  for  two  months  and  two  days  on  one  of  the  native 
boats,  on  the  Menam  River  and  on  March  12th,  Mary  writes,  “We 
seem  to  be  in  a little  round  valley  and  the  great  mountains  from  1500 
to  2000  feet  rising  all  around  us.  We  are  alone  with  God’s  everlasting 
hills  and  the  sight  fills  us  with  a sense  of  his  great  power  and 
strength.  To-day  as  we  passed  the  first  of  the  forty-two  rapids  it  was 
exciting  and  interesting  to  watch  the  men  seeking  out  a channel  between 
the  rocks,  then  bending  every  nerve  to  get  the  boats  through.”  At 
length  they  were  settled  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGilvary,  quietly  beginning 
their  work.  The  little  school  prospered  finely.  The  American  girls 
found  their  Laos  sisters  responsive  to  the  wonderful  story  they  had 
come  so  far  to  tell  and  for  two  years  their  lovely,  useful  life  went  on. 
Then,  it  being  the  custom  to  send  each  year  to  Bangkok  for  supplies, 
and  Mary  not  being  quite  well,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  her  to  go  on  the  long  journey  up  the  treacherous  rapids  of  the 
River  Menam,  for  a rest  and  change  in  Bangkok.  Mr.  Wilson,  writing 
to  America  just  as  she  started  said,  “I  wish  you  could  see  the  school 
of  these  two  dear  young  missionaries.  You  would  be  convinced  on 
sight  that  their  less  than  two  years’  labor  has  been  blessed  beyond 
expectation.  These  Laos  girls  have  had  training  that,  were  their  teach- 
ers now  to  go  home  and  never-  return,  will  go  with  them  through  life.” 
She  spent  a happy  month  in  Bangkok  and  then  the  return  party, 
Dr.  Cheek  and  several  Laos  girls  being  with  her,  started.  “She  was 
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still  environed  by  the  same  multitude  of  prayers  as  before.  She  was, 
we  may  believe,  led  by  the  same  hand  that  had  hitherto  guided  her.” 
"At  sunset,  Feb.  8,  1881,  the  three  Laos  boats,  which  had  left  Bangkok 
on  January  31,  were  moored  to  a sand  bar  in  the  Menam  River  for  the 
night.  The  little  party  had  taken  their  tea,  had  enjoyed  a pleasant 
walk,  and  much  sprightly  conversation. 

Mary  had  appeared  all  day  in  an  unusually  happy  frame.  Down 
to  within  a few  minutes  of  her  departure  for  the  home  of  the  blest 
she  was  busied  in  making  others  happy.  The  brightness  of  the  eternal 
world  was  already  overshadowing  her.  A guard  of  angels  received 
their  commission  to  convey  her  over  the  dark  river,  before  she  stepped 
into  the  water,  prepared  for  her  evening  bath,  with  her  attendands  by 
her  side.”  The  treacherous  bank  was  deceptive  and  she  stepped  beyond 
the  fatal  limit  of  safety.  Dr.  Cheek,  an  expert  swimmer,  made  most 
heroic  effort  to  save  her.  For  three  hours  often  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
life,  did  he  prolong  his  almost  superhuman  efforts,  for  long  hours 
afterward  by  torch  light  on  that  lonely  shore  did  he  struggle  to  resus- 
citate her. 

And  so  at  twenty-two,  Mary  Campbell  laid  down  her  life  as  per- 
fectly complete  as  though  she  had  lived  to  be  eighty. 

But  still  the  River  Menam  flows  in  turbulent  rapids  through  that 
land  of  superstition  and  heathen  darkness.  Are  there  not  others  to 
take  up  the  tasks  her  girlish  hands  so  gladly  held  and  carry  them  on 
to  completion? 


KOREA 

Dr.  Lillias  Horton  Underwood. 

We  have  grown  familiar  with  the  story  of  Korea’s  wonderful 
awakening.  We  have  seen  her  in  these  25  years  go  through  changes 
that  seem  almost  incredible.  And  wherever  the  story  is  told  we  have 
heard  the  names  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Underwood. 

Were  a girl  privileged  to  choose  her  own  ancestry,  to  determine 
the  inheritance  which  should  yield  her  the  largest  incentive  to  noble 
thinking  and  right  living,  she  could  do  no  better  than  to  choose  tnat 
which  a kindly  Providence  bestowed  upon  Lillias  Horton  Underwood. 

The  child  of  long  generations  of  devout  Calvinists,  with  the  blood 
of  liberty-loving  Hugenot  and  Dutch  reformers  in  her  veins,  the 
daughter  of  a mother  who  herself  had  greatly  desired  to  go  to  the 
foreign  field  and  who  dedicated  her  at  birth  unto  the  Lord,  she  came 
naturally  into  an  atmosphere  of  missionary  knowledge  and  enthusiasm. 

There  were  missionary  traditions  in  the  family  and  life  has  taught 
us  that  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  noble  family  traditions  is  the  impulse 
they  afford  to  youth.  A cousin  of  her  father’s  was  a missionary  to 
the  Indians.  Her  mother’s  kinswoman,  Margaret  Williamson,  had 
endowed  a hospital  in  China  in  the  days  when  such  an  undertaking 
was  most  radical. 

The  two  children  next  to  her  in  age  having  died  in  infancy, 
Lillias  passed  a rather  lonely  and  delicate  childhood,  with  few  com- 
panions other  than  her  books  and  the  ardent  fancies  of  her  own 
imagination.  The  child  was  not  different  from  the  woman,  and  she 
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early  showed  the  affectionate,  deep  loyalty,  the  devoted  religious  nature 
which  have  made  her  true  friend  and  staunch  worker  in  the  wide  vine- 
yard she  has  chosen. 


Dr.  Lillias  Horton  Underwood. 

When  she  was  about  fourteen,  the  family  came  from  Albany,  N.  Y.  . 
to  Chicago  and  her  father  became  an  elder  in  the  Third  Presbyterian 

Church. 

Under  the  preaching  of  her  pastor,  Dr.  Kittridge,  the  young  girl 
awoke  to  still  deeper  religious  experiences.  She  sold  her  small  bits 
of  jewelry  that  she  might  give  the  money  to  the  poor.  She  cut  her 
hair,  because  in  her  girlish  fervor,  it  seemed  wrong  to  spend  time 
and  thought  on  things  material,  and  she  even  left  school  that  she  might 
spend  her  days  among  the  poor  in  the  mission  schools  of  the  city. 

There  is  something  most  winning  in  this  picture  of  the  young  girl 
reading  in  hospitals  to  the  sick,  teaching  ignorant  children  and  coming 
gradually  into  the  poise  and  self-knowledge  which  were  to  fit  her 
for  her  life-work. 

Her  vision  of  the  needs  of  the  suffering  people  of  the  far  East 
carried  her  through  the  Young  Women’s  Seminary  at  Albany,  then 
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through  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  in  Chicago.  Her  scholarly  taste, 
especially  her  love  for  the  sciences,  seemed  to  set  her  apart  as  a phy- 
sician and  after  serving  as  interne  for  nine  months  in  the  Woman’s 
Hospital,  she  received  her  degree.  She  then  nursed  for  a time  in  the 
Cook  County  Hospital  and  was  awarded  a special  certificate  of  honor 
from  her  faculty.  In  1888  the  Woman’s  Board  of  the  Northwest 
accepted  her  and  she  went  to  Seoul  as  the  first  Presbyterian  woman 
physician  to  Korea. 

She  reached  Seoul  in  March,  1888,  and  was  married  the  next  year 
to  Dr.  Underwood.  Mrs.  Underwood  had  exceptional  opportunities 
for  visiting  among  women  in  virtue  of  her  appointment  as  physician 
to  the  ladies  of  the  court.  She  was  in  constant  attendance  upon  the 
unfortunate  Queen  who  was  murdered  in  1895. 

It  was  usual  in  Korea,  as  in  all  non-Christian  lands,  to  turn  all 
people  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  out  into  the  streets  to  die. 
Rich  and  poor  alike  did  so  and  Mrs.  Underwood’s  heart  was  so  bur- 
dened with  the  sight  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  that  she  made  especial 
efforts  in  addition  to  her  usual  work  and  was  enabled  to  open  a little 
hospital,  “The  Shelter,”  to  which  was  attached  a small  dispensary  given 
by  Mrs.  Hugh  O’Neil  of  New  York,  where  religious  services  were 
held  for  all  who  came  for  treatment. 

In  1895  cholera  broke  out  with  more  than  usual  violence  and  the 
government,  failing  in  its  efforts  to  establish  proper  sanitary  regula- 
tions, the  task  fell  to  our  missionaries. 

Mrs.  Underwood’s  “Shelter”  was  given  up  to  the  cholera  patients 
and  with  a group  of  native  Christian  helpers  who  volunteered  to  nurse 
the  patients  they  lived  through  that  dread  time.  Two-thirds  of  all 
their  patients  recovered  while  only  one-third  in  the  general  hospital 
survived,  and  the  onlookers  as  they  saw  those  who  were  not  of  their 
nation  giving  themselves  day  and  night  to  the  sick,  exclaimed,  “How 
those  foreigners  love  us  ! Would  we  do  as  much  for  our  kin  as  they 
do  for  strangers?”  Some  men  who  saw  Mr.  Underwood  hurrying 
along  the  road  in  the  gray  dawn,  remarked,  “There  goes  the  Jesus 
man ; he  works  all  day  and  all  night  with  the  sick  without  resting.” 
“Why  does  he  do  it?”  said  another.  “Because  he  loves  us,”  was  the 
answer.  They  checked  the  dread  disease,  and  when  the  government 
sent  rich  gifts  to  these  foreigners  who  had  risked  their  own  lives  so 
nobly  to  help  Korea,  and  paid  the  native  helpers  for  their  labor,  the 
full  amount  was  turned  over  by  nearly  every  one  to  help  build  the  new 
church. 

At  length  in  1905,  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  Mission  were  ful- 
filled, when  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Severance,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  they  were  able  to  dedicate  their  own  hospital,  fully 
equipped  and  beautiful.  Major  General  McArthur.  U.  S.  A.,  wrote  to 
Dr.  Brown : “In  a very  extended  tour  of  the  entire  east,  I found  no 
institution  doing  more  beneficent  work  than  the  Severance  Hospital 
in  Seoul.”  Thirteen  thousand  patients  were  treated  in  the  Hospital 
and  dispensaries  in  the  year  1906. 

Dr.  Underwood’s  own  home  has  been  during  all  these  years  a 
sanctuary,  a place  of  peace  to  burdened  hearts  and  broken  bodies. 

She  and  her  husband  have  been  so  vital  a part  of  all  this  mighty 
religious  awakening,  this  upheaval  in  Korea,  that  to  tell  the  story  of 
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their  years  there,  would  be  to  tell  the  story  of  the  whole  movement 
which  is  to-day  resulting  in  the  cry,  “A  million  souls  for  Christ  in 
Korea.” 

The  Korea  Mission  is  especially  fortunate  in  the  number  of  its 
representatives  who  write  entertainingly  and  powerfully.  Mrs.  Under- 
wood is  the  author  of  two  most  interesting  books:  “Twenty  years 
Among  the  Top-Knots”  and  “With  Tommy  Tompkins  in  Korea.”  In 
addition  to  this  literary  work  she  is  at  present  editor  of  the  little 
magazine  published  in  the  interests  of  all  the  denominations  at  work 
in  Korea. 

In  a booklet,  written  for  the  Board  of  the  North  West,  “Concrete 
Christianity  in  Korea,”  Mrs.  Underwood  says,  “God’s  supernatural 
dealing,  the  working  of  his  mighty  powers,  has  been  seen : First,  in 

the  way  in  which  every  national  disaster,  every  political  upheaval,  the 
China-Japan  war,  the  great  cholera  plague,  the  murder  of  the  queen 
with  the  ensuing  troubles,  the  Independence  movement,  the  Russo-Japan 
war,  the  seizure  of  the  country  by  the  Japanese  government  and  its 
colonies,  has  each  in  turn  been  used  to  give  a new  impetus  to  the  ad- 
vancing power  of  His  kingdom,  so  that  each  new  trial  has  brought 
increasing  numbers  to  Him. 

“Second,  the  supernatural  power  of  God  is  seen  in  the  manner  in 
which  without  hands  this  great  stone  is  being  cut  from  the  mountain 
of  heathenism  for  His  temple.  One  startling  feature  of  Christianity  in 
Korea  is  its  self-propagation  (ought  we  not  to  say  supernatural  propa- 
gation?) frequently  without  the  assistance  or  even  the  knowledge  of 
missionaries.  Mr.  S.  mentions  the  conversion  of  one  family  in  a certain 
large  district  untouched  by  other  workers  and  his  surprise  on  his 
return  in  a few  years  to  find  instead  thousands  of  converts.  A man 
going  up  to  the  capital  to  buy  an  office  hears  a little  of  the  gospel,  is 
charmed  with  its  power  and  beauty  and  convinced  of  its  divinity,  spends 
his  money  on  Christian  books,  and  returns  to  begin  a Christ  life,  to 
put  away  his  concubines,  to  preach  Christianity  and  to  found  a church 
in  his  own  northern  village.  A Bible  finds  its  way  into  a far  distant 
country  place,  lies  neglected  on  a dusty  shelf  for  months,  is  discovered 
by  a chosen  man,  read,  devoured  with  rapture,  talked  about,  studied, 
preached,  missionaries  are  sent  for.  arriving  find  a church  gathered  to 
meet  them.”  She  continues  the  thrilling  story  and  then  says:  “To  work 
with  Him  there  means  sharing  in  the  uplift  of  a nation  and  planting 
the  red  cross  flag  of  Jesus  on  new  territory  won  for  Him.  It  means 
standing  on  the  mount  amid  the  thunders  and  flames  beholding  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  Exodus  of  another  Israel  into  a fairer  Canaan.” 


SYRIA 

Dr.  Mary  Pierson  Eddy. 

The  children  of  missionaries,  with  the  love  for  land  and  people 
bred  in  them  from  childhood,  are  especially  favored  when  they  in  turn 
take  up  their  parents’  work.  With  a familiarity  with  the  language  and 
customs  which  a foreigner  acquires  only  at  great  cost,  heirs  to  the  love 
and  confidence  their  parents  have  already  won,  they  enter  upon  their 
tasks  not  as  strangers  but  as  friends. 
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Love  for  Syria  and  its  people  came  to  Dr.  Mary  Eddy  with  her 
first  consciousness.  The  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Eddy,  who  closed  a 
long  life  time  of  noble  service  to  Syria  by  publishing  shortly  before  his 
death  in  1900  a most  valuable  book  in  Arabic,  “Commentary  on  the 


Hospital  at  Junieh,  Syria. 


New  Testament,”  her  childhood  was  spent  in  Beirut.  She  was  thor- 
oughly trained  in  American  medical  schools  and  in  1893,  returned  to 
Syria,  the  first  woman  physician  to  that  land  where  our  Lord’s  earthly 
life  was  passed.  There  is  something  strangely  thrilling  in  this  thought 
of  the  West  bringing  back  unto  the  East  the  precious  gifts  which  came 
to  us  from  Syria.  Western  women  have  been  lifted  from  barbarism 
by  that  One  who  long  ago  walked  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  and  smiled 
in  love  upon  the  children  of  Galilee.  Now  the  daughters  of  the  West 
bring  back  in  fullest  measure  all  they  have  received  to  those  who  in 
that  Holy  Land  have  lost  the  precious  gift. 

"The  First  Women  Physicians  to  the  Orient”  says:  “On  the  request 
of  Dr.  Gracey,  Dr.  Eddy  sent  him  for  publication  in  the  Missionary 
Review  in  1894  an  enumeration  of  the  several  steps  taken,  a summary 
of  which  reveals  that  her  six  diplomas  in  pharmacy,  medicine,  surgery, 
opthalmology,  etc.,  were  presented  to  the  Sultan.  The  Imperial  Coun- 
cil of  State  authorized  the  repeal  of  the  imperial  law  forbidding  women 
to  practice  medicine  in  the  Empire.  Her  diplomas  having  been  returned, 
she  presented  them  to  the  Imperial  Council  of  Medicine  and  was  grant- 
ed a colloquial  examination.  After  taking  the  required  oath  to  serve 
the  subjects  of  the  Empire  without  distinction  and  of  loyalty  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  Abdul  Hamid  II,  a permit  was  received  allowing  her 
perfect  freedom  to  practice  anywhere  in  the  empire,  and  everything 
was  attended  to  in  just  exactly  one  year  after  her  arrival  in  Con- 
stantinople. Congratulations  were  received  from  everywhere.  She,  a 
Protestant,  is  the  only  woman  who  carries  a firman  from  the  Sultan, 
the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  Church.  It  enables  her  to  call  upon  the 
officials  and  the  military  authorities  for  any  assistance  or  supplies  that 
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she  may  need.  It  entitles  her  to  military  escort  whenever  she  desires 
and  in  various  directions  gives  her  an  importance  that  no  other 
missionary  possesses.”  Her  time  was  for  some  years  spent  in  tours 
throughout  the  whole  mission  field  of  Beirut  Station.  Fixing  her  tent 
upon  some  favprable  spot  she  would  be  awakened  before  dawn  by  the 
suffering  throngs,  the  blind,  the  lame  and  the  halt.  Dr.  Eddy  'says, 
“It  is  a heart  breaking  multitude,  the  blind  groping  their  way, 
the  helpless  borne  by  friends,  pitiful  looking  babies  carried  by  their 
mothers,  and  tottering  old  people  led  by  their  children.  At  one  time 
the  waiting  groups  were  startled  by  the  sudden  eruption  of  the  robber 
chief,  who  held  the  whole  countryside  in  his  sway.  Accompanied  by 
a dozen  tall,  fierce  followers,  armed,  like  himself,  to  the  teeth,  he 
entered  the  room  seeking  aid  for  one  of  the  number  who  had  an  ugly 
scalp  wound  and  a finger  nearly  severed.  They  gazed  curiously  at  the 
shelves  filled  with  bottles  and  boxes,  they  looked  askance  at  the  strange 
glittering  instruments,  they  stared  at  the  sterilizing  apparatus  in  the 
deep  window  recess,  and  the  travelling  charts  arranged  for  an  operating 
table.  ‘Mas-hallah  !’  said  the  leader.  ‘Has  your  country  many  daughters 
like  you?  Truly  our  work  is  but  to  despoil  and  deface,  yours  is  to 
restore  and  repair.’ 

“In  one  place  where  I had  straightened  the  cross-eyes  of  a number 
of  maidens  a Moslem  said  to  me,  ‘You  have  provided  these  destitute 
ones  with  homes  by  your  skill ; you  have  laid  up  more  merit  in  heaven 
than  if  you  had  journeyed  to  Mecca.’”  • 

In  1903  Dr.  Eddy  was  enabled  to  open  a hospital  and  dispensary 
for  women  at  Juneih,  across  the  bay  from  Beirut.  “Juneih  is  a Maron- 
ite  stronghold  surrounded  by  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  towns  and 
villages  where  no  Protestant  had  ever  been  allowed  to  live.  Now,  after 
these  few  years  there,  she  has  so  completely  won  the  people,  so  dis- 
armed the  hostile  attitude  that  both  the  medical  work,  and  the  spiritual, 
to  which  it  is  but  handmaid,  have  been  firmly  established.  There  are 
regular  Sabbath  services,  schools  for  the  boys  and  girls,  a Bible 
Society  colporteur  working  in  the  villages,  a Bible  woman  to  visit  in 
the  neighborhood  and  among  the  patients.  In  the  hospital  premises  are 
a resting  room  and  a Bible  depositary.  Regular  clinics  are  held  for 
Moslem  women.  Many  Kurds  and  Bedouin  also  attend.  These  wan- 
derers have  learned  to  trust  Dr.  Eddy  and  when  their  tents  are  invaded 
by  illness  they  take  refuge  in  her  vicinity. 

The  Missionary  Review  for  June,  1909,  says,  “In  Syria,  the  only 
woman  whom  the  Turkish  government  permits  to  practice  medicine 
is  Dr.  Mary  Eddy.  She  is  the  child  of  parents  who  together  gave  a 
full  century  of  work  to  the  evangelization  of  Syria.  Tuberculosis  is 
the  scourge  of  Syria ; for  generations  past  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
cast  out  of  the  house  any  member  of  a family,  even  a mother  or  an 
eldest  son  who  gives  evidence  of  being  attacked  by  the  dreaded  disease. 
A hospital  camp  for  tuberculosis  patients  became  a necessity  and  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  the  money  needed  came  from  friends  in  America. 
On  the  crest  of  the  foothills  of  Lebanon,  under  the  very  shadow  of 
snowclad  Mt.  Kenessey,  the  ‘Jungfrau  of  Syria,’  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea  and  looking  down  over  pines  and  palms  to  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  some  people  four  years  ago  put  up  a large  building.  It 
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was  suited  in  size  and  situation  to  be  a sanitarium  and  Dr.  Eddy- 
purchased  it  a few  months  ago.  Since  then  she  has  enlarged  the  win- 
dows and  added  balconies  where  patients  can  take  the  open  air  cure. 
The  house  has  sixteen  rooms  and  two  wards.” 

Here  are  the  summer  quarters  of  the  camp,  with  winter  quarters 
at  Juneih  Bay,  where  suitable  buildings  are  being  erected  as  a memorial 
of  Dr.  Teunis  Hamlin  of  Washington  City.  This  tuberculosis  camp  is 
independent  of  the  Mission.  All  this  ministry  of  healing  has  come 
about  through  the  intelligent,  consecrated  effort  of  one  woman.  Truly 
we  have  not  yet  sounded  the  depths  of  the  power  of  one  life  utterly 
devoted  to  the  will  of  God. 
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